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STANDARDS  FOR  CERTIFICATION  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Raymond  I 
Ohio  State 

Every  applicant  for  a  teaching 
position  is  asked  the  question:  “What 
are  you  prepared  to  teach?”  Wher¬ 
ever  there  are  established  standards 
as  to  w’hat  constitutes  adequate 
preparation  for  teaching,  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  reply  will  be  governed  by 
these  standards.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  has  been  to  investigate  stand¬ 
ards  of  preparation  for  high-school 
teaching  as  defined  by  the  forty-eight 
state  departments  of  education. 

The  requirements  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  subjects  were  summarized  by 
the  writer  in  an  article  under  the 
same  title  which  appeared  in  the 
preceding  number  of  this  Bulletin.' 

I  The  present  discussion  will  deal  with 
standards  relating  to  preparation  in 
the  subjects  which  the  individual  is 
certificated  to  teach.  The  study  has 
been  limited  to  one  type  of  certifi¬ 
cate — the  state  certificate  issued  to  a 
>,Taduate  of  a  four-year  college  who 
has  had  no  teaching  experience,  auth¬ 
orizing  him  or  her  to  teach  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 
Such  a  certificate  is  generally  issued 
on  the  basis  of  college  credit  and 
without  examination. 

As  was  shown  in  the  report  cover¬ 
ing  the  professional  requirements  for 
the  standard  college-graduate  certifi¬ 
cate,  all  but  one  of  the  forty-eight 

‘See  Bulletin  of  February  22,  1928,  pp.  67-71,  (or 
article  under  the  same  title. 


).  Bennett 
University 

states  make  a  positive  requirement 
of  credit  in  the  professional  or  educa¬ 
tional  subjects.  All  but  five  of  the 
states  also  define  minimvun  profes¬ 
sional  standards  ranging  from  10 
semester  hours  to  24  semester  hours 
of  college  credit. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  require¬ 
ment  of  professional  preparation,  we 
find  that  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  twenty-nine  of  the  forty-eight 
states  issue  “blanket”  certificates, 
that  is,  certificates  permitting  the 
holders  to  “teach  in  high  school,” 
leaving  to  the  local  authorities  the 
determination  of  their  fitness  to 
teach  specific  subjects.  So  far  as 
certification  is  concerned,  these  states 
set  no  standard  regarding  the  amount 
of  college  preparation  in  the  high- 
school  subjects.  Only  nineteen  of 
the  forty-eight  states  require  a  definite 
minimxmi  of  college  credit  in  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  issue 
certificates  limited  to  those  academic 
fields  in  which  the  applicant  has  met 
the  standard. 

The  requirements  for  academic 
specialization  which  are  imposed  by 
the  nineteen  states  that  issue  special¬ 
izing  certificates  are  shown  in  Table  I.* 

’See  Katheiine  M.  Cook.  State  Laws  and  Regulations 
Governing  Teachers'  Certificates.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1928.  pp.  23-24  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1927, 
No.  19).  The  data  given  in  this  bulletin  do  not  coincide 
with  those  in  this  article  because  the  former  are  cor¬ 
rect  only  through  1926,  while  the  latter  are  for  1927-28. 
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The  remaining  twenty-nine  states  are 
not  listed  because  they  issue  blanket 
certificates. 

Alabama,  for  example,  according  to 
new  standards  soon  to  be  enforced, 
will  require  at  least  one  major  of  24 
semester  hours  and  one  minor  of  18 


two  in  three  or  more  fields.  The  only 
instance  of  imiformity  is  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  standard  defined  by  five  of  the 
nineteen  states — Florida,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  These  five  states  license  a 
college  graduate  to  teach  any  subject 


TABLE  I 

Specialization  Required  by  Nineteen  States  Which  Issue  Specializing 
Certificates  in  Academic  Subjects  to  College  Graduates 


state 

Fields  of 
Specialization 
Required 

Requirements 
in  Semester 
Hours* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Alabama . 

At  least  one  major  and 
one  minor 

H.  18.  12t 

California . 

One  major  and  one 
minor,  or  two  minors 

H.  12 

Connecticut . 

Not  specified 

6 

Delaware . 

Two  , 

12 

Florida . 

Not  specified 

12 

Georgia . 

One  major  and  one 

78  to  H, 

minor 

12  to  24 

Illinois . 

Three  majors  and  three 
minors 

le,  8 

Indiana . 

Two  majors 

to  to  S6 

Maine . 

One  major  and  two 
minors 

8 

Maryland . 

Two 

18  to  24 

Massachusetts .... 

Two  majors  or  one 
major  and  two 
minors 

It,  6 

New  Jersey . 

Not  specified 

3  to  12 

Ohio . 

Not  specified 

78,  10 

Pennsylvania . 

Not  specified 

12 

Tennessee . 

Not  specified 

12 

Utah . 

One 

20 

Virginia . 

Not  specified 

12 

West  Virginia . 

Not  specified 

10  to  24 

Wisconsin . 

Not  specified 

15 

Remarks 


(4) 


This  is  a  new  requirement  soon 
to  become  effective.  Hereto¬ 
fore  certificates  have  been 
blanket 

At  least  half  of  the  credit  in  a 
major  must  be  upper-division 
or  graduate  courses 


High-school  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  the  total 
hours  reqtured  in  majors  and 
minors 

Approved  single  subject  and 
combination  majors  are  listed 
in  Bulletin  No.  75 
Discretionary  power  left  with 
superintendents  and  boards  of 
education 


Tot^  requirement  varies  with 
subject 
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•Where  more  than  one  number  is  pven  the  italic  number  indicates  major  requirements. 
fTwelve  semester  hours  in  additional  minors. 
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semester  hours.  The  department  will 
also  name  on  the  certificate  any  addi¬ 
tional  subjects  in  which  the  applicant 
has  12  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Nine  of  the  states  do  not  specify 
the  number  of  fields  of  specialization 
required.  Seven  states  require  special¬ 
ization  in  at  least  two  fields  and 


in  which  he  has  at  least  12  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  provided,  of  j 
course,  that  he  has  the  required  " 
credit  in  the  professional  subjects.  \ 
It  must  not  be  concluded  that  those  t 
states  which  issue  high-school  certifi-  ^ 
cates  to  teach  the  academic  subjects  , 
without  defining  a  minimum  standard  f 
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of  college  preparation  are  thus  deliber¬ 
ately  aiming  to  encourage  or  to 
approve  non-preparation.  The  policy 
is  generally  a  concession  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  practical  situation  in 
which  the  principal  factors  are  the 
large  number  of  small  high  schools, 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  the 
beginning  teacher  is  frequently  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  securing  teachers  who 
have  specialized  in  all  the  subjects 
to  be  taught.  The  state  department 
therefore  issues  the  certificate  and 
makes  the  employing  agency  respon¬ 
sible  for  securing  teachers  with  ade¬ 
quate  scholarship  in  the  chosen  fields 
of  instruction. 

The  acuteness  of  these  difficulties 
is  not  be  minimized  or  doubted — 
the  conditions  have  been  analyzed  in 
several  well-known  state-wide  studies. 
One  phase  of  the  situation  is  briefly 
summarized  in  Table  II.  Here  is 
shown  the  extent  to  which  high-school 
teachers  in  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and 
Louisiana  are  teaching  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  subjects.*  Ohio  data 
are  for  1923-24;  Minnesota  data,  for 
1923;  and  Louisiana  data  for  1926. 
As  this  table  shows,  more  than  half 
of  the  teachers  in  the  group  studied  in 
each  state  are  teaching  two  or  more 
subjects;  and  in  Ohio  and  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  more  than  one-fourth  are  teach¬ 
ing  three  or  more  subjects. 

Closely  related  to  the  facts  just 
mentioned  is  the  wide  extent  to  which 
teachers,  especially  in  the  small  high 
schools,  are  employed  to  teach  sub- 

'Data  are  taken  from  the  following  sources; 

Buckingham,  B.  R.  The  Supply  and  Demand  in 
Teacher  Training.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1(126.  p.  85.  (Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Monographs,  No.  4) 

Hutson,  P.  W.  Training  of  the  High  School  Teachers 
of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1923.  pp.  6-10.  (College  of  Education, 
Educational  Monograph,  No.  3) 

Noble,  S.  G„  and  Roy,  V.  L.  The  Personnel,  Prepara¬ 
tion,  and  Programs  of  the  High-School  Teaching  Staff  of 
Louisiana.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  State  Department 
of  Education,  1926.  p.  30.  (Educational  Pamphlets, 
No.  14.  State  Department  of  Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  2) 


jects  in  which  they  do  not  have 
adequate  preparation.  This  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  frequently  investigated 
and  as  frequently  deplored.  The 
Louisiana  study  furnishes  significant 
data  regarding  the  situation  in  a 
state  which  has  a  large  percent  of 


TABLE  II 

Percent  of  Teachers  in  Three  Different 
States  Te.aching  One  or  More  Subjects 


Number  of 
Subjects 
Taught 

Ohio 

Minnesota 

Louisiana 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

M) 

One . 

47.3 

46.0 

41.8 

Two . 

26.9 

26.2 

40.6 

Three . 

15.0 

15.5 

15.3 

Four . 

6.8 

8  6 

2.3 

Five  or  more.... 

4  0 

3  7 

Total  number  | 

of  teachers. . 

3,377 

1,129 

1,479 

small  high  schools.^  Typical  find¬ 
ings  of  this  study,  as  summarized  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  are; 

1.  The  percent  of  teachers  conducting 
classes  in  one  department  only  who  have 
majored  in  that  department  ranges  from 
76.1  in  the  smaller  schools  to  89.4  in  the 
larger  schools. 

2.  The  percent  of  teachers  conducting 
classes  in  two  departments  who  have 
specialized  in  both  fields  ranges  from 

33.9  to  48.1. 

3.  Considering  teachers  of  English  as  a 
separate  group,  90.8  percent  of  those  who 
teach  English  exclusively  carried  English 
as  a  college  major.  Of  those  teaching 
English  in  a  dual  combination,  50  percent 
majored  in  English. 

4.  Of  266  foreign  language  teachers,  the 
percent  of  specialization  ranges  from 

90.9  for  those  teaching  foreign  languages 
exclusively  to  29.4  for  those  teaching 
four-subject  combinations. 

5.  As  a  summary  of  the  entire  situation  in¬ 
cluding  all  classes  of  schools,  the  authors 
state  that  the  “extent  of  specialization 
by  departments  for  all  teachers,  whether 
teaching  in  one  or  more  departments  is 

62.9  percent.” 

•Noble,  S.  G.,  and  Roy,  V.  L.,  Loe.  cit. 
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In  other  words,  in  37  percent  of  the 
cases,  subjects  in  Louisiana  high 
schools  are  being  taught  by  teachers 
whose  specialization  in  the  field  is  not 
equivalent  to  a  college  major. 

An  analysis  of  the  prevalence  of 
non-preparation  in  Ohio  has  been 
presented  by  J.  A.  Baer  in  his  article, 
“  Do  High-^hool  Teachers  Teach  the 
Subjects  for  Which  They  Are 
Trained?”^  In  this  state  persons  may 
qualify  by  examination  for  local  certi¬ 
fication  in  subjects  additional  to  those 
named  on  the  state  certificate. 

ATTITUDE  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 

Officials  of  state  departments  of 
education  in  those  states  which  issue 
blanket  certificates  have  various  opin¬ 
ions  upon  the  advisability  of  issuing 
such  certificates.  Some  declare  that 
it  is  not  feasible  to  formulate  a  work¬ 
able  policy  of  specialized  certification 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
small  high  schools.  Quotations  from 
personal  letters  are  given  here  to 
illustrate  the  respective  points  of 
view. 

J.  E.  Lombard,  director  of  certifica¬ 
tion  for  Louisiana,  writes  as  follows: 

The  employing  agency,  usually  the 
county  superintendent,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  securing  teachers  with 
adequate  scholarship  in  the  chosen  field 
of  instruction . 

The  range  in  size  of  the  high  schools  in 
Louisiana  would  make  it  very  difficult  to 
organize  a  practical  working  plan  of  certi¬ 
fication  that  would  properly  take  care  of 
the  varying  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  same  position  is  taken  by  P.  C. 
Tonning,  deputy  commissioner  of 
education  of  Minnesota,  who  says: 

The  question  of  issuing  certificates  for 
definite  subjects  has  been  discussed  from 
time  to  time,  but  so  far  we  have  not  seen 
our  way  clear  to  carry  out  any  definite 
policy  in  this  respect  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  very  small  high  schools. 


'Educational  Research  Bulletin,  7:23-28,  January  25. 
1928. 


However,  the  situation  in  practice  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 
looking  at  it  purely  from  the  theoretical 
standpoint,  inasmuch  as  probably  seventy-  I 
five  percent  of  the  high-school  teachers 
are  teaching  in  their  majors  or  minors.  ^ 

Officials  in  other  states  have  indi-  i 
cated  that  the  state  department  is 
striving  to  obtain  legislation  which 
will  establish  the  policy  of  issuing  ; 
specialized  certificates.  For  example. 
Miss  Louie  Lesslie,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas, 
says: 

We  are  trusting  that  our  school  laws  may 
be  so  revised  that  we  may  recjuire  the 
applicant  to  offer  college  preparation  in  the 
courses  he  will  be  permitted  to  teach. 

Departments  of  education  in  still  I 
other  states  are  contemplating  the 
policy  of  issuing  certificates  limited  . 
to  those  subjects  in  which  the  appli-  ^ 
cants  have  had  adequate  college  prep-  I 
aration.  N.  H.  Dearborn,  chief  of 
the  Teacher  Training  and  Certifica-  t 
tion  Bureau  of  New  York,  says:  I 

Our  certificates  are  blanket  in  the  sense  i 
that  the  placement  of  the  teacher  is  left  to 
the  local  school  authorities  making  the  t 
appointment.  We  are  thinking  of  changing  | 
this  requirement,  and  24  semester  hours  \ 
as  a  minimum  in  a  major  subject  and  f 
12  in  a  minor  will  tentatively  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  desirable  standards.  j 

C.  G.  St.  John,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  South  Dakota, 
takes  a  similar  position:  [ 

We  have  been  unable  so  far  to  require  | 
persons  to  have  majors  in  all  subjects  which  r 
they  teach  in  high  school.  This  is  partly  1 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  many  small 
high  schools  where  instructors  must  teach 
several  subjects.  However,  we  are  aiming  ’ 
to  establish  this  requirement  that  a  person  j 
must  have  a  major  in  the  subject  which  [ 
he  expects  to  teach.  t 

North  Carolina  will  probably  adopt  I 
the  same  policy.  James  E.  Hillman,  I 
director  of  certification  in  that  state,  j 
makes  the  following  statement:  f 

We  propose  within  two  or  three  years  1 
to  issue  only  subject  certificates.  For  your  F 
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information,  I  am  enclosing  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  so-called  academic  subjects 
that  will  be  effective  at  that  time.  You 
will  note  that  these  requirements  were 
proved  by  the  North  Carolina  College 
Conference. 

These  new  standards  require  college 
specialization  ranging  from  15  semes¬ 
ter  hours  for  teachers  of  mathematics 
to  30  for  teachers  of  science. 

STANDARDIZING  AGENCIES 

The  fact  that  twenty-nine  states 
issue  blanket  certificates  does  not 
convince  one  that  the  policy  of  issuing 
such  certificates  is  justified;  neither 
does  it  imply  that  there  are  no  other 
standards  which  do  have  state-wide 
effect.  It  does  indicate,  however, 
that  if  standards  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  are  maintained,  dependence  has 
to  be  placed  upon  standardizing 
agencies  other  than  the  certification 
bureau.  For  instance,  the  state  de¬ 
partment  may  rely  upon  its  activities 
in  the  inspection  and  classification  of 
high  schools  or  it  may  give  its 
approval  of  specific  teacher-training 
curricula  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  accrediting  policy  of  regional 
organizations,  such  as  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  also  serves  as  an 
agency  of  standardization. 

The  first  of  these  agencies — state 
inspection  and  classification  of  high 
schools — may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Missovui.  In  this  state,  one 
factor  considered  in  rating  high 
schools  is  the  extent  to  which  teachers 
have  specialized  in  the  subjects  they 
are  teaching.  To  teach  in  first-class 
high  schools  the  teachers  must  have 
college  credit  for  a  minimum  of  15 
semester  hours  in  each  of  the  subjects 
which  they  teach,  in  addition  to  two 
hours  of  special-methods  courses.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  recom¬ 
mends,  however,  that  they  have  24 
semester  hours  in  the  major  along 


with  the  special-methods  courses. 
For  second-class  high  schools  in  which 
the  teacher  has  to  teach  two  or  more 
subjects  the  minimum  requirement 
is  fifteen  semester  hours  in  the  major 
subject  taught  and  ten  hours  in  each 
of  the  minor  subjects,  with  the 
methods  course  additional.  For  third- 
class  high  schools,  the  minimum 
specialization  requirement  varies  from 
five  semester  hours  in  sciences  to  ten 
semester  hours  in  social  sciences.^ 

Kansas  is  now  beginning  a  similar 
policy.*  The  following  quotation  is 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

For  Class  A  high  schools  the  teacher 
must  have  at  least  twenty  semester  hours 
of  college  credit  or  high  school  units  of 
credit,  which  may  be  accepted  as  substi¬ 
tute  for  college  credit,  in  the  subject  or 
department  in  which  he  teaches.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  felt  that  for  the 
present  this  should  be  required  of  Class  A 

high  schools  only . We  feel  that  this 

is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

One  instance  was  reported  in  which 
a  state  department  of  education  is 
aiming  to  assist  the  local  boards  by 
operating  a  teacher  placement  bureau 
organized  within  the  department 
itself.  The  state  referred  to  is  Maine 
which,  as  already  indicated,  is  one  of 
the  nineteen  states  now  requiring 
college  preparation  in  the  subjects  to 
be  taught.  This  placement  bureau, 
according  to  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
commissioner  of  education  for  Maine, 
endeavors  “to  be  careful  in  making 
recommendations  on  the  line  of 
special  subjects.” 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  STANDARDS 

No  inquiry  was  made  to  determine 
the  policies  of  state  departments  in 
approving  teacher-training  curricula. 

'Ortanization  and  Administration  of  High  Schools. 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  State  of  Missouri,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  1924.  pp.  33-34. 

^Standards  Required  for  the  Accrediting,  Approving,  and 
Recognising  of  High  Schools.  Topeka,  Kansas,  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Education,  1927.  p.  2. 
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Data  obtained  by  the  writer  in  a 
previous  study,  however,  afford  a 
basis  for  comparing  the  academic 
major  and  minor  requirements  of 
twelve  colleges  and  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  state  universities  with  the 
certification  requirements  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  state  departments. 

TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  Academic  Major  and 
Minor  Requirements  of  Colleges  of 
Education  in  Twelve  State  Uni¬ 
versities  WITH  THE  State  Cer¬ 
tification  Requirements  for 
Subject  Specialization 


Average 

Semester  Hours 

Semester  Hours 

Required  by 

State 

Required  by 

State  Depart- 

College  of 

ments  of 

Education* 

Education 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Alabama . 

n.  24 

H,  18 

Illinois . 

ti 

le.  8 

Indiana . 

30,20 

20  to  36 

20 

14 

is,  18 

North  Dakota . 

30,20 

Ohio . 

30.  17 

IS,  10 

30,  20 

SO,  14 

Wisconsin . 

30,20 

IS 

*Iii  this  column  and  Column  3  italics  are  used  to 
indicate  the  requirements  for  a  major.  The  blanks 
in  Column  3  indicate  that  there  are  no  specialization 
requirements. 

In  Table  III  this  comparison  is 
presented.  To  illustrate:  Ohio  re¬ 
quires  for  certification  18  semester 
hours  for  the  major  and  10  semester 
hours  for  the  minor;  whereas  the 
College  of  Education  of  Ohio  State 
University  requires  the  equivalent  of 
30  and  17  semester  hours  (45  and  25 
quarter  hours)  for  the  academic 
major  and  minor  respectively.  In 
practically  every  state  a  minimum 
number  of  semester  hours  in  the 
major  and  minor  is  stipulated  by  the 
college  or  school  of  education,  al¬ 
though  in  seven  of  the  twelve  states 


no  such  requirement  is  set  by  the 
state  department.  Furthermore,  in 
those  states  which  do  have  a  definite 
certification  requirement,  the  univer¬ 
sity  standard  is  in  every  instance 
higher  than  that  for  certification. 

The  problem  of  guaranteeing  to 
the  high  schools,  teachers  who  are 
adequately  prepared  in  the  specific 
academic  svibjects  they  are  employed 
to  teach  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
By  standardizing  the  curricula  in 
small  high  schools  and  through  ac¬ 
crediting  activities  of  the  state  de¬ 
partments  and  of  the  regional  associa¬ 
tions  some  states  are  attempting  to 
improve  the  situation.  However, 
standards  of  certification  consistently 
enforced  are  of  basic  importance. 
The  graduates  of  teacher-training 
institutions  should  be  qualified  “to 
teach  English  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  to  teach  history  ” 
rather  than  “  to  teach  in  high  school.’’ 
They  should  have  specialized  in 
college  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  two 
or  three  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
high  school,  and  the  certificate  issued 
by  the  state  department  or  by 
properly  authorized  teacher-training 
institutions  should  inform  the  employ¬ 
ing  superintendent  as  to  what  the 
candidate’s  specific  qualifications  are. 

State  departments  generally  rec¬ 
ognize  that  specific  training  is  de¬ 
manded  in  special  subjects  such  as 
manual  training,  music,  and  so  on. 
Should  we  be  less  concerned  about 
the  preparation  of  our  teachers  of 
English,  history,  or  science?  At 
present,  specializing  certificates  in 
academic  subjects  are  provided  for 
college  graduates  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  only  nineteen  states.  The 
most  encouraging  indication  is  that 
this  number  is  larger  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  and  that  other  states 
have  declared  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  to  be  part  of  their  program 
for  the  immediate  future. 
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R.  H.  Eckelberry 
Ohio  State  University 


MORE  RECENT  MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron,  Buchtel  College, 
was  established  in  1870  by  the  Ohio 
Universalist  Convention,  and  was 
opened  for  students  in  1872.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
earlier  years  of  the  twentieth,  eentury, 
the  decline  in  support  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  and  advancing  college  stand¬ 
ards  brought  about  a  serious  financial 
situation  which  had  become  acute 
by  1913.  In  that  year  Dr.  Parke  R. 
Kolbe  became  President.  He  realized 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
radical  action.  Denominational  sup¬ 
port  had  almost  ceased.  The  student 
body  was  no  longer  denominational  to 
any  considerable  degree  and  had  be¬ 
come  chiefly  local  in  character.* 

Under  these  circumstances.  Dr. 
Kolbe  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
for  the  city  to  take  over  the  college 
and  to  operate  it  as  a  public  enter¬ 
prise.  He  was  influenced  by  the 
success  of  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  he  found  that  the  state 
legislation  which  had  been  enacted 
at  various  times  for  the  benefit  of  that 
institution  was  general  enough  in 
character  to  enable  Akron  to  acquire 
and  maintain  the  college.  Upon  his 
recommendation,  the  trustees  ten¬ 
dered  the  college  to  the  city.®  After 

*866  Bulletins  of  January  11  and  25  and  February  22. 
1928,  for  the  other  articles  in  this  series  under  the  same 
title.  This  article  concludes  the  discussion  of  “More 
Recent  Municipal  Universities." 

’Kolbe.  P.  R.  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
liuHicipal  Unhersitj  of  Akron.  Akron,  Ohio.  Municipal 
University  of  Akron,  1914.  p.  4. 

•Ibid.,  p.  5-6. 


careful  consideration,  the  Council 
unanimously  passed  an  ordinance,  on 
August  25,  1913,  accepting  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  college,  to  be  used  solely 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  University 
of  Akron,  and  agreeing  to  provide 
for  its  maintenance  and  growth.^  On 
December  13,  the  formal  transfer  of 
the  property  was  made,  and  on 
December  15,  the  Directors  were 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.® 

Since  that  time,  the  University  has 
made  rapid  and  steady  progress.  The 
work  of  Buchtel  College  continued 
uninterrupted,  and  it  became  the 
center  around  which  other  colleges  of 
the  University  were  developed.  In 
1914,  the  College  of  Engineering,  the 
Curtis  School  of  Home  Economics, 
and  the  Bureau  of  City  Tests  were 
established.  In  January  1916,  late 
afternoon  and  evening  classes  were 
established.  In  1921,  the  College  of 
Engineering  was  changed  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce ; 
and  a  Teachers’  College,  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  University  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  was  inaugurated.  A  Summer 
School  has  been  conducted  since  1922. 

Detroit  is  unique  among  American 
cities  because  it  has  four  institutions 
of  collegiate  grade,  each  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education  but 
having  no  other  organic  connection. 
The  College  of  the  City  of  Detroit  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Detroit  Jimior 
College,  which  was  established  in  1915 
as  an  extension  upward  of  the  work 
of  the  Central  High  School.  In  1917, 

•Ibid.,  p.  16-18. 

•Ibid.,  p.  19-20;  Spanton.  A.  I.  ed.  Fifty  Years  of 
Buchtel.  Akron,  Ohio,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Buchtel  College  Alumni  Association,  1922.  p.  129. 
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on  the  recommendation  of  the  City 
.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  law  was 
secured  from  the  Legislature,  author¬ 
izing  the  Board  of  Education  in  any 
school  district  having  a  population  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  to  provide 
a  junior-college  department  offering 
a  two-year  coursed  Under  this  act 
the  course  was  extended  from  one 
to  two  years.® 

Within  a  short  time  demands  began 
to  be  heard  for  the  expansion  of  the 
institution  to  a  four-year  college,  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
students.  The  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  demand, 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  had 
created  such  an  acute  shortage  of 
elementary-school  facilities  that  their 
efforts  had  to  be  concentrated  on 
relieving  that  situation.® 

By  1923,  the  pressure  for  the 
establishment  of  a  senior  college  had 
become  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
In  May  of  that  year,  at  the  request 
of  the  Detroit  authorities,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
board  of  education  of  any  city  having 
a  population  of  more  than  250,000  to 
establish  a  four-year  college  as  part 
of  the  public-school  system.^  In 
September,  the  institution  opened 
under  its  present  name,  and  with 
the  full  four-year  courses. 

In  1924,  the  Pharmacy  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  established  in 
1922  in  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  was  transferred  to  the  College. 
Here  it  became  a  School  of  Pharmacy, 
offering  a  standard  three-year  course.® 

The  Detroit  Teachers  College  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  city  normal  school. 

^Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  19/7.  No.  146. 

^Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  1917-1918,  pp.  27-28. 

^Detroit  News,  December  2.  1921. 

'Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  I9tS.  No.  138. 

•Detroit  Public  Schools.  Annual  Report,  19H,  pp. 
74-75.  Proceedings  o  the  Board  o  Education,  191S-H, 
p.  474. 


Normal  classes  were  inaugurated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1881,  and, 
the  work  proving  successful,  the  course 
was  gradually  extended,  reaching  a 
full  two  years  in  1913.®  In  1919,  the 
school  acquired  practically  the  status 
of  a  state  normal  school,  through  the 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  granting  life  certificates  to  its 
graduates.®  In  1920,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Board  of  Education 
changed  the  name  of  the  normal 
school  to  Detroit  Teachers  College, 
extended  the  course  to  four  years, 
and  requested  legislation  authorizing 
granting  of  degrees  to  its  graduates.* 
The  Legislature  the  following  year 
authorized  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  grant  degrees  to  its  graduates.* 

The  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  a 
privately-controlled  institution,  was 
organized  in  1885  through  the  merger 
of  two  competing  medical  schools. 
Because  it  had  to  depend  chiefly  on 
student  fees  for  its  support,  and 
because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  cost 
of  medical  education  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  higher  standards,  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century  found  the  college 
in  financial  difficulties.  In  1913, 
certain  friends  of  the  college  came  to 
its  aid.  They  succeeded  in  reorgan¬ 
izing  it  as  the  Detroit  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  laid  plans 
to  procure  an  endowment  fund  of  a 
million  dollars.*® 

By  1917,  plans  for  the  campaign  by 
which  to  raise  the  endowment  had 
been  perfected,  but  the  entrance  of 

•Logan,  Jean  \V.  “History  of  the  Detroit  Nonna 
School”  (Typewritten),  passim. 

'Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  1919.  No.  157;  Logan. 
op.  cit.,  p.  22;  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  ol 
Detroit,  Michigan,  1919-90.  p.  88. 

*Ibid.,  1919-20.  p.  525;  Logan,  op.  cit.  p.  24. 

'Public  Acts,  1991.  No.  52. 

"Catalogue  and  .Announcements.  1914-16.  Detroit 
Michigan,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
1915.  p.  40. 
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the  United  States  into  the  World  War 
made  it  necessary  to  abandon  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for 
physicians  and  surgeons  was  so  urgent 
that  it  was  felt  that  the  continuance 
of  the  college  was  a  patriotic  duty. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Trus¬ 
tees  requested  the  Board  of  Education 
to  take  possession  of,  and  to  maintain, 
the  school,  and  the  latter  complied 
with  the  request.^  As  the  Board  of 
Education  had  no  legal  authority  to 
spend  public  money  for  such  pvuposes, 
the  following  April  an  emergency  act 
was  secured  from  the  Legislature 
legalizing  retroactively  its  action.  At 
the  same  time  another  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  Board  to  continue  the 
maintenance  and  conduct  of  the 
school.*  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  1926,  a  movement  was  started 
in  Detroit  for  the  city  to  take  over 
the  law  school,  which  had  been 
operated  for  some  time  by  the  Detroit 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
This  agitation  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Detroit  City  Law  School 
which  was  opened  for  students  in 
September,  1927.  Classes  are  held  in 
the  evening  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Detroit.® 

The  history  of  the  Municipal 
University  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  University  of 
Akron.  Fairmount  Institute  was 
founded  as  a  privately-controlled 
academy  in  1892,  and  in  1895  it 
became  a  college  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Congregational  Educa¬ 
tion  Society.  In  the  second  and  third 
decades  of  the  present  century,  the 
institution  encountered  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  Congregational  Church 
which  had  been  maintaining  two 


'Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education,  t9l7-l8,  pp. 
401-402.  456. 


tPublic  Acts  of  Michigan,  1919.  No.  85,  109. 

’Annual  Announcement.  19!7-i8.  Detroit.  Michigan, 
Detroit  City  Law  School,  1927.  p.  6. 


colleges  in  Kansas — Washburn  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Topeka,  and  Fairmoimt 
College — decided  that  it  could  no 
longer  contribute  to  more  than  one 
and  withdrew  a  large  part  of  its 
support  from  Fairmount.  Repeated 
attempts  to  secure  an  adequate  en¬ 
dowment  were  tmsuccessful.^ 

Under  the  circumstances.  President 
John  D.  Finlayson  suggested,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  agreed,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  city  to 
take  over  and  to  operate  the  college 
as  Akron  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Buchtel  College.  An  enabling  act  was 
secured  from  the  Legislature  in  1925 
whieh  permitted  such  action,  provid¬ 
ed  it  were  approved  by  a  majority  of 
voters  in  a  city  referendum.®  In 
accordance  with  this  act,  the  question 
of  establishing  a  municipal  university 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
Wichita  on  April  10,  1925,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  445  in  a 
total  vote  of  15,721.® 

The  city  having  declined  to  accept 
and  maintain  the  college,  plans  were 
made  to  discontinue  it  and  transfer 
its  property  to  Washburn  College. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  loss  of  the 
college  was  imminent  if  the  eity  did 
not  take  it  over,  the  movement  in 
favor  of  its  municipalization  was 
vigorously  renewed,  and  at  an  election 
on  April  24,  1926,  the  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  decisive  majority  of 
3,872  in  a  total  vote  of  15,988.*  The 
formal  transfer  of  the  college  property 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita  was  made  on  June  2. 
The  Regents  continued  Fairmount 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  estab¬ 
lished  Colleges  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Industry,  Education,  and 
Fine  Arts. 


’Wichita  Beacon,  April  4.  1926. 

’Kansas  Session  Laws,  1995.  Chapter  111. 
*Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  11,  1925. 
'Wichita  Beacon,  April  25.  1926. 
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THE  EDITOR  AT  REST 

Owing  to  circumstances  over  which 
the  editor  has  lost  control,  he  has 
been  packed  off  to  a  sunnier  clime 
than  his  customary’  habitat  affords. 
At  the  present  writing  he  is  an 
object  completely  surrounded  by 
sand,  orange  groves,  and  Spanish 
moss.  He  hasn’t  a  care  in  the 
world,  or  at  least  he  won’t  have  a  few 
liundred  words  hence,  down  where 
\'ou  see  his  initials.  His  golf  from 
1  leing  the  worst  in  the  world  has 
improved  to  the  point  where  it  is 
merely  atrocious.  In  other  words, 
from  being  in  a  class  by  itself  it  now 
resembles  that  of  some  other  people 
whom  we  might  mention.  He  is  like¬ 
wise  fortunate  socially.  For,  when 
banishment  became  imminent  he 
sought  a  spot  at  which  some  of  his 
confreres  had  already  forgathered — 
especially  Bode. 

When  the  editor’s  physician  learned 
this  he  became  very  grave.  “Don’t 
go  down  there,”  said  he,  “and  enter 
into  long  discussions  with  this  man 
Bode.  You  know  he  loves  to  argue 
and  distinguish  and  define.  He’ll  tr>" 
to  make  you  do  so  too,  and  what  you 
need  is  rest.  ” 

Y'ell,  rest  is  what  the  editor  is 
getting;  but,  truth  to  say,  he  found 


Bode  at  his  worst.  It  seems  that  the 
necessity  for  writing  a  couple  of 
papers  is  causing  him  to  do  an 
unaccustomed  amount  of  thinking; 
and  under  these  circumstances  his 
friends  are  always  likely  to  suffer. 
The  heart  of  the  matter  this  time  is 
the  distinction  between  science  and 
philosophy.  It  will  doubtless  occur 
to  you  that  this  is  no  new  problem. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  an 
amicable  arrangement  could  be  made. 
The  Intellectual  World  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  Science  and  the  other 
Philosophy.  Since  Bode  seemed 
modestly  to  desire  to  own  and 
control  the  part  of  the  world  rep¬ 
resented  by  Philosophy,  the  editor 
saw  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  take 
the  part  called  Science.  Clearly 
somebody  had  to  have  it,  and  no  one 
else  seemed  to  be  at  hand  to  stake 
out  a  claim.  Our  two  mcnarchs 
were  hugely  pleased  with  themselves; 
and  the  belief  that  each  had  more 
territory  than  the  other  did  not 
diminish  their  satisfaction  with  the 
arrangement. 

All  went  well  as  long  as  each 
ruler  was  content  to  strut  the  earth 
well  within  his  own  area.  The  King 
of  Science  was  entirely  willing  to  leave 
the  King  of  Philosophy  in  undisputed 
posession  of  the  citadels  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  epistomology.  In  fact, 
many  of  his  friends  thought  that, 
if  strict  justice  were  done,  these  and 
a  few  citadels  in  the  same  general 
locality  were  all  the  strongholds  the 
King  of  Philosophy  was  entitled  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of 
Science  would  give  no  cause  for 
quarrel  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  a 
certain  group  of  castles  to  which 
such  names  as  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  were  given.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  to  the  King  of  Philosophy 
that  various  other  castles  claimed  as 
belonging  to  the  Land  of  Science 
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were  in  reality  outposts  of  his  own 
domain. 

After  a  time,  howev'er,  the  kings 
became  weary  of  their  caution  and 
each  became  interested  not  in  his 
central  territory  but  in  his  frontiers. 
Each  wanted  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  his  dominions.  Then  a  great 
tumult  arose  on  either  side,  with 
much  sharpening  of  battle-axes  and 
niustering  of  men-at-arms.  In  battle 
array  the  opposing  hosts  were  drawn 
up.  The  first  offensive  movement 
was  undertaken  by  the  King  of 
Philosophy  who,  one  dark  night,  set 
out  to  establish  by  actual  occupation 
an  old  claim  of  his  to  the  territory 
known  as  Common  Sense.  Now, 
the  King  of  Science  thought  he  Avas 
entitled  to  Common  Sense — in  fact, 
like  the  King  of  Philosophy,  he 
!  thought  he  had  always  had  it! 

As  we  write,  the  battle  is  on  over 
the  possession  of  Common  Sense. 
The  outcome  is  not  yet  clear.  Mean- 
'  while,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  a 
j  third  party  to  ask  these  tAvo  chieftains 
)  a  few  questions  about  this  warfare. 

;  In  the  first  place  isn’t  it  possible,  at 
least  in  the  World  of  Intelligence,  for 
1  two  or  more  kings  to  rule  the  same 
land?  Must  Science  cease  to  be 
'  Science  and  become  Philosophy  when 
it  uses  Common  Sense  to  interpret  its 
findings?  Isn’t  common  sense  by  its 
very  name  and  nature  common 
territory,  available  to  all,  yet  claimed 
by  none? 

In  the  second  place,  is  this  two¬ 
fold  division  of  the  Intellectual  World 
sound?  How  do  we  know  that  there 
are  not  more  than  two  independent 
states?  May  this  not  be  another 
instance  of  our  tendency  to  crude 
dichotomy? 

In  the  third  place,  are  we  sure  that 
the  Realm  of  Science  and  the  Realm 

ii  of  Philosophy  are  contiguous?  If 
I  they  do  not  touch  one  another,  the 
I  setting  up  of  a  boundary  between 


them  is  an  absurdity.  If  there  are 
more  than  two  independent  states, 
isn’t  it  likely  that  some  of  these 
intervene  between  Science  and  Phi¬ 
losophy?  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
common  territory  isn’t  its  location 
also  likely  to  be  between  these  two 
realms?  In  short,  is  it  worth  while 
or  even  possible  to  set  up  boundaries 
between  Science  and  Philosophy? 
Isn’t  most  of  the  territory  of  the 
Intellectual  World  the  general  behoof? 
If  this  is  so,  then  neither  Science  nor 
Philosophy  can  claim  the  fee  of  such 
territory'  but  only  a  joint  usufruct. 

B.  R.  B. 


€*♦.3 

In  the  Bulletin  of  November  23, 
1927,  appeared  an  editorial,  “Teach¬ 
ing  the  Alphabet.”  Dean  L.  S. 
Hopkins,  of  Culver-Stockton  College 
at  Canton,  Missouri,  gives  his  hearty 
endorsement  to  the  editor’s  state¬ 
ment  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  teaching  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  He  says  further  in  his  letter  to 
the  editor: 

Since  the  unequivocal  statement  is  made 
that  “we  are  teaching  reading  better,’’ 
I  should  also  like  the  privilege,  in  order  to 
secure  information,  of  asking  a  question  or 
two.  I  have  made  no  investigation  and 
have  no  standards  of  comparison,  but  when 
I  note  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
college  Freshmen  perform  when  asked  to 
read  a  textbook  in  elementary  biology  I 
cannot  refrain  from  asking  this  question; 
Is  it  certain  that  we  are  teaching  reading 
better  now  than  it  was  done  a  generation 
ago?  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative, 
it  would  seem  that  the  teaching  of  reading 
a  generation  ago  was  inefficient  to  the  nth 
degree.  Rather  isn’t  it  true  that  good 
reading  aloud,  like  good  writing,  is  almost 
a  lost  art?  Are  we  mistaking  the  speed 
with  which  a  very  low  grade  of  mediocrity 
in  reading  is  acquired,  for  efficiency  in 
reading?  Has  any  child  ever  learned  the 
alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table  with¬ 
out  being  taught  the  alphabet?  If  so,  will 
some  one  please  reveal  the  process  by  which 
it  was  done? 
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SUPERVISED  STUDY  FROM  THE  STUDENT’S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

B.  R.  Duckworth 
McClain  High  School,  Greenfield 


The  teachers  of  the  McClain 
High  School,  of  Greenfield,  wished 
to  know  what  the  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  thought  of  a  new  program  of 
lengthened  periods  and  supervised 
study  after  it  had  been  in  force  for 
four  months.  Accordingly,  each 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  was 
asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
which  consisted  of  eight  items.  The 
following  questions  give  the  substance 
of  the  information  which  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  teachers:  (1)  Can  you 
learn  more  effectively  by  a  one-hour 
period  with  supervised  study  or 
by  forty-five-minute  periods  without 
supervision?  (2)  How  much  time 
are  you  now  spending  in  home  study 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  year? 
(3)  Are  you  spending  more  time  in 
supplementary  reading  this  year  than 
you  did  last  year?  (4)  In  what 
subjects  could  you  profitably  use 
more  supervised  study?  (5)  In  what 
subjects  do  you  feel  that  too  much 
time  is  given  for  supervised  study? 
(6)  Is  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  work 
under  a  program  of  supervised  study 
than  it  was  under  the  plan  of  no 
supervision?  The  other  two  items 
asked  the  students  to  list  reasons  for 
their  stated  preferences. 

A  slight  majority,  52  percent,  of 
the  members  in  the  three  upper  grades 
felt  that  a  program  of  forty-five- 
minute  periods  without  supervision 
was  more  satisfactory  than  a  program 
of  one-hour  periods  with  systematic 
direction  of  study  by  the  teachers. 
Such  a  situation  was  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  students  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  shorter  periods 
and  found  it  difficult  to  readjust  their 
habits  of  study. 


The  complete  or  partial  elimination  I 
of  home  study  has  frequently  been  I 
offered  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  I 
supervised  study.  In  the  McClain 
High  School,  however,  all  the  teachers 
felt  that  home  study  was  desirable  ! 
and  so  urged  their  students  to  spend  I 
some  time  out  of  school  hours  each  ' 
day  on  the  lessons.  Answers  to  the 
second  question  indicated  that  50 
percent  of  the  students  were  doing 
as  much  home  study  as  they  did  the 
former  year,  18  percent  were  doing 
half  as  much,  and  nearly  one-third 
of  them  were  spending  twice  as  much  I 
time  on  their  lessons  at  home  as  they  { 
had  during  the  previous  year.  These  [ 
results  show  that  home  study  has  ! 
been  accentuated  rather  than  aban-  ■ 
doned.  I 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  j 
educational  value  of  any  subject  f 
offered  in  the  high  school  can  be  I 
markedly  enhanced  if  the  student 
can  be  led  to  do  either  directed  or 
undirected  supplementary  reading. 
The  McClain  High  School  has  rather 
unusual  facilities  for  such  reading, 
and  these  have  been  generally  utilized 
in  most  courses.  Answers  to  the 
third  question,  however,  indicated 
that  correlative  reading  has  not  been 
practiced  by  students  under  the 
present  program  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  imder  the  program  of  shorter 
periods.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  all 
the  students  answering  said  that  they 
spend  less  time  in  supplementaiy 
reading  than  they  spent  last  year. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  six-period  day  allows  the 
student  fewer  periods  to  spend  in 
the  library  than  did  the  former  eight- 
period  day. 
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The  students  listed  the  subjects 
to  which  they  believed  longer  super¬ 
vised  study  periods  should  be  given. 
A  few  of  the  subjects  and  the  percent 
of  those  who  desired  more  time  for 
them  are  as  follows: 

Percent  of 


Subject  Students 

Caesar .  92 

Physics .  75 

Jtinior  French .  35 

Senior  French .  54 

Chemistry .  38 

Ancient  History .  37 

Virgil .  33 

American  history .  24 

Cicero .  25 


Only  in  the  courses  of  a  strict  voca¬ 
tional  nature,  such  as  home  economics 
and  manual  training,  w^ere  there  no 
students  who  desired  additional  time 
for  classroom  study.  These  variations 
in  percents  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  inherent  difficulties  in  the  subject 
in  some  cases  and  to  methods  of 
teachers  in  others. 

The  number  of  students  who  stated 
that  they  were  giving  too  much  time 
to  supervised  study  in  the  classroom 
is  small  when  compared  with  the 
number  asking  for  more  time.  In  no 
subject  did  those  who  believed  they 
were  wasting  time  in  supervised  study 
represent  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  entire  group.  Sanitation,  a  semi- 
vocational  subject,  ranked  first  in  the 
list — 19  percent  stating  that  they 
were  spending  too  much  time  in 
classroom  study.  Eighteen  percent 
said  they  w^ere  allotted  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  time  for  twelfth-grade 
English;  10  percent,  for  tenth-grade 
English;  and  8  percent,  for  twelfth- 
year  American  history.  In  many  of 
the  courses  none  of  the  students  felt 
that  time  w'as  being  wasted  in  class¬ 
room  study. 

Approximately  four  students  out 
of  every  ten  indicated  that  they  find 
it  more  difficult  to  do  their  high- 
school  work  under  the  program  of 


longer  periods  and  supervised  study 
than  to  do  it  under  the  program  of 
shorter  periods.  More  than  31  per¬ 
cent  considered  it  less  difficult,  and 
27  percent,  equally  difficult.  These 
data,  at  least  from  the  student’s 
point  of  view,  would  seem  to  refute 
the  contention  of  the  advocates  of 
supervised  study  that  the  learning 
process  is  made  easier  for  the  student. 

Only  138  of  the  180  students  who 
filled  in  questionnaires  gave  reasons 
for  preferring  one  program  to  the 
other.  Of  these,  49  students,  or  35 
percent,  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  lengthened  period;  while  89 
students,  or  65  percent,  gave  reasons 
for  their  preference  for  the  traditional 
three-quarter-hour  period.  Almost  50 
percent  of  the  twelfth-grade  students 
indicated  that  they  preferred  the 
lengthened  periods;  only  40  percent 
of  the  eleventh-  and  20  percent  of 
the  tenth-grade  students  shared  the 
same  view.  The  reasons  advanced 
most  frequently  for  preferring  the 
hour  periods  with  supervised  study 
are: 

Less  home  work — sure  to  study 
lessons. 

Teachers  have  more  time  for 
explanation. 

More  time  for  study. 

Eliminates  home  work. 

Gives  chance  to  continue  with  work 
while  interested. 

Makes  lessons  clearer. 

Gives  idea  of  the  next  assignment. 

In  one  respect,  there  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  difference  between  the 
reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  super¬ 
vised  study  and  those  given  in  favor 
of  the  shorter  periods.  In  the  former, 
no  single  outstanding  reason  from 
point  of  frequency  was  given,  while 
in  the  latter,  approximately  half  of 
the  reasons  assigned  had  their  origin 
in  the  belief  that  the  extra  periods 
which  the  shorter  periods  made 
possible  were  beneficial  to  the  student. 
These  students  felt  that  the  periods 
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which  they  spent  in  the  librarj'  each 
day  were  decidedly  worth  while,  and 
they  therefore  felt  that  to  be  deprived 
of  them  was  disadvantageous. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated 
that  these  data  will  not  serve  to 
justify  or  condemn  the  new  program 
of  lengthened  periods.  They  merely 
represent  the  reactions  of  the  students 
in  the  three  upper  classes  of  McClain 
High  School.  Even  perfect  agree¬ 


ment  on  the  part  of  these  students 
in  condemning  the  lengthened  period 
would  not  necessarily  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  shorter  period.  This 
might  mean,  rather,  that  the  extra 
time  was  being  ineffectively  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  pupils  in  praising  supervised 
study  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
reliable  e\'idence  of  its  value. 


Mar< 


THE  PLACE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  STUDIES 
IN  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  CURRICULUMi 


R.  E.  Smith 
Ohio  Slate  Universitv 
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Within  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years 
we  have  seen  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  occupational  status  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our 
country  from  its  inception  has  always 
been  a  country  in  which  its  citizens 
have  been  predominately  concerned 
with  industrial  pursuits — formerly 
with  agricultural  activities  and  later 
with  the  manufacture  of  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  Today  we  are 
the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  of 
the  world.  We  have  more  auto¬ 
mobiles,  more  farm  machinery",  more 
miles  of  railways,  greater  systems  of 
transportation,  consume  more  crude 
rubber,  live  in  better  houses,  have 
more  conveniences,  and  produce  more 
goods  in  a  unit  of  time  than  any  other 
country. 

The  school,  to  meet  this  change, 
has  been  forced  to  modify  its  cur¬ 
riculum  and  to  offer  industrial  train¬ 
ing  and  information  in  a  great  and 
increasing  variety  of  subjects.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  high  school. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  customary 
for  an  individual  to  take  up  a  par- 


■Last  of  a  series  of  talks  delivered  from  WEAO. 


ticular  occupation  because  his  father 
followed  it,  because  some  friend  ad¬ 
vised  it,  because  it  was  the  first 
opening  he  heard  of  or  was  the  only 
one  available;  or  because  the  work 
was  easy  and  clean  and  offered  short 
hours.  Such  a  method  of  taking  up 
an  occupation  was,  of  course,  thor¬ 
oughly  unscientific. 

The  question  might  be  raised  here 
as  to  why  the  supplying  of  occu¬ 
pational  information  should  be  a 
function  of  the  public  school.  First, 
all  parents  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  information  concerning 
occupations.  Second,  some  parents 
have  prejudices  which  color  and  dis¬ 
tort  such  information  as  they  may 
have.  Third,  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  asked  to  help  a  boy 
or  girl  intelligently  select  an  occu¬ 
pation  have  but  a  limited  number  of 
facts  to  present  and  these  are  likely 
to  be  biased. 

Should  some  organization  other 
than  the  public-school  system  possess 
the  information  which  a  boy  or  girl 
needs  in  choosing  an  occupation,  what 
assurance  have  we  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  will  reach  a  maximum  number 
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of  youths?  The  schools  require  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  and  therefore  can 
assist  a  great  many  boys  and  girls. 
Since  the  public-school  system  has 
been  organized  for  the  effective 
training  of  yoxmg  men  and  women  it 
is,  of  course,  expected  to  supply  each 
pupil  with  information  which  will 
enable  him  to  function  best  in  society. 

What  occupational  information 
should  the  school  furnish?  Obviously, 
it  would  be  impossible  and  also  futile 
to  attempt  to  supply  detailed  occu¬ 
pational  information  for  the  thousands 
of  occupations. 

On  what  basis  should  the  selection 
of  material  be  determined?  Presum¬ 
ably,  on  the  number  of  persons 
f  employed  in  certain  occupations  and 
;  the  extent  of  their  general  distribution 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Another  consideration  is  the  stability 
of  the  occupation — whether  it  is  of  a 
permanent  nature  or  only  temporary; 
whether  it  offers  future  possibilities 
and  opportunities  for  promotion. 
Many  other  considerations  also  enter 
into  the  selection  of  material. 

A  pupil  is  privileged  to  demand 
I  a  certain  amount  of  occupational 
n  information  in  order  that  he  may 
g  know  the  occupation  in  which  he  is 
P  likely  to  be  most  successful  and 
i  happy.  He  has  a  right  to  ask  that 
k  he  be  informed  of  the  social  status 
of  the  occupation,  the  amount  of 
intelligence  it  requires,  the  remimer- 
ation  which  may  be  expected  from 
it,  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
which  must  be  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
.  opportunities  for  promotion.  The 
pupil  may  also  ask  whether  the  occu¬ 
pation  will  offer  opportunity  for  self- 
expression,  and  if  not,  the  conditions 
or  circumstances  which  may  be 
expected  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  self-expression; 
whether  it  is  periodical  or  seasonal; 
and  whether  it  involves  risks  in  life 
or  health.  These  and  many  other 


questions  can  and  should  be  answered 
for  the  boys  and  girls  about  to 
take  up  an  occupation. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  school  is 
the  only  organization  which  can  give 
satisfactory  and  unbiased  answers  to 
these  inquiries.  Furthermore,  the 
school  already  has,  or  should  have, 
data  relative  to  the  innate  capacities 
of  the  boy  or  girl.  Considerable  data 
on  environmental  factors  and  aspects 
are  already  available  and  those  which 
are  lacking  may  be  readily  supplied. 

As  soon  as  the  schools  in  large 
numbers  begin  to  render  such  service 
young  people  will  select  their  occupa¬ 
tions  more  intelligently.  They  will 
ask  questions  of  the  following  type: 
Have  I  the  necessary  intelligence  to 
do  this  work,  or  does  it  require  so 
little  intelligence  that  it  would  prove 
uninteresting?  Have  I  the  physical 
strength  to  do  the  work  ?  Shall  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  improve  my  social 
status?  What  educational  advan¬ 
tages  are  to  be  gained?  and  Will  there 
be  opportunity  for  self-expression? 

Society  will  gain  in  a  nvunber  of 
ways  by  the  placing  of  more  occupa¬ 
tional  information  in  the  public 
schools.  A  more  intelligent  selection 
of  occupations  will  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  misfits  and  maladjusted 
cases.  This  in  turn  will  mean  an 
economic  gain,  both  to  the  individual 
concerned  and  to  society  in  general. 
Further,  with  wiser  selection  of 
occupations  we  may  expect  that  there 
will  be  much  less  dissatisfaction  and 
greater  happiness  among  industrial 
workers.  Many  of  the  misconceptions 
about,  and  prejudices  against,  certain 
occupations  will  be  dissipated.  We 
may  expect  that  future  generations 
will  have  fewer  unfounded  prejudices 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  and,  finally,  that 
they  will  make  the  selection  of  a  life 
occupation  on  something  approaching 
a  scientific  basis. 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


I^EMUING,  CECILE  WHITE,  AND  WOODRING, 
Maixe  N.  Problems  in  Directing  Study 
of  High  School  Pupils.  TCP,  29:318-33, 
January,  1928. 

The  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with  supervised  study  have  been  collected 
and  classified  as  problems  which  arise  from 
inadequate  Imowledge  or  skill  of  the 
teacher  and  factors  and  conditions  which 
directly  involve  the  pupil.  The  former 
includes  insufficient  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  psychology  of  learnings  difficulties  in 
making  adequate  assignments,  insufficient 
time,  lack  of  information  concerning  pupils, 
and  lack  of  preparation.  The  latter 
includes  home  conditions,  study  conditions 
at  school,  physical  condition  of  the  pupil, 
and  so  on.  This  is  the  first  article  of  a 
series  on  supervised  study. 

Kibbe,  Delia.  An  Analysis  of  the  Activities 
of  Rural-School  Supervisors,  ESJ,  28: 
346-52,  January,  1928. 

A  survey  of  the  things  done  by  rural 
supervisors  as  shown  by  their  detailed 
diaries  showed  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
with  a  correlation  of  .32.±  .076  between  the 
time  spent  and  the  self-adjudged  relative 
value  of  the  activities  engaged  in.  No 
differences  in  supervisory  ability  on  the 
basis  of  these  diaries  were  found  between 
those  of  different  academic  or  supervisory 
experiences. 

Guiler,  W.alter  Scribner.  Current  Ten¬ 
dencies  in  a  Course  of  Study  Making  in 
Arithmetic,  EAS,  14:46-51,  January, 
1928. 

The  tendencies  set  forth  in  this  article 
and  listed  below  are  based  on  the  results 
of  an  investigation  of  courses  of  study 
representing  the  best  current  practice  in 
the  United  States.  These  tendencies  were: 
(1)  the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
arithmetical  abilities  stated  in  particular 
rather  than  in  blanket  terms;  (2)  much 
uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  as  to  goals 
of  instruction;  (3)  emphasis  on  the  social 
utility  phase;  (4)  a  common  grade  occur¬ 
rence  of  topics;  (5)  grading  of  objectives 
according  to  different  levels  of  mental 
maturity;  (6)  pupil  activities  abundant  in 
the  early  grades  but  scarce  in  the  later 
grades;  (7)  great  majority  of  activities 
listed  imder  a  few  ability  types. 


WoRLTON,  J.  T.  The  Effect  of  Homogeneous 
Classij^ation  on  the  Scholastic  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  Bright  Pupils,  ESJ,  28:336^, 
January,  19^. 

The  same  achievement  and  intelligence 
tests  given  to  more  than  one  thousand 
p^ils  in  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1924  and  to  about  the  same  number  in  1927 
showed  that  the  1927  achievement  was 
significantly  better  than  that  of  1924. 
Pupils  of  normal  and  more  than  normal 
ability  who  were  homogeneously  classified 
showed  greater  achievement  them  did  those 
in  heterogeneous  groups.  Pupils  in  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  worked  nearer  to  capacity 
than  did  those  in  heterogeneous  groups. 

Hirsch,  Everett  C.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  a  City  of  Five  Thousand, 
ASBJ,  76:55,  138,  140,  142,  February, 
1928. 

A  well-written  article  giving  a  list  of 
twenty-six  specific  duties  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  smaller  city  and  of  nine 
important  qualifications  of  such  an  officer. 
The  nine  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
any  superintendent  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  superintendent  in  a  city  of 
five  thousand. 

Zyve,  D.  L.  Experimental  Schools  in  Soviet 
Russia,  EAS,  14:27-40,  January,  1928. 

The  writer — a  native  of  Russia  and  for 
ten  years  a  teacher  in  American  secondary 
schools  and  colleges — in  his  extended  visit 
to  Russia,  was  struck  by  the  exceptionally 
fine  quality  of  the  research,  teaching,  and 
results  in  the  experimental  demonstration 
schools  which  have  been  established  to 
serve  as  research  laboratories.  The  schools 
are  not  only  “centers  of  educational  and 
social  research  but  reliable  auxiliaries  for 
shaping  public  opinion  and  diverting  it  into 
channels  leading  toward  the  realization  and 
support  of  the  ultimate  program  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.” 

Holmes,  Warren  S.  The  Cost-Plus  System 
of  Letting  Contracts  for  Schools,  ASBJ, 
76:75,  159,  January,  1928. 

With  a  thoroughly  reliable  contractor, 
the  cost-plus  plan  has  the  advantages  of 
lower  financing  costs,  elimination  of  the 
surety  bond,  opportunity  of  saving  in 
alterations  during  the  process  of  con- 


Note— The  abbreviations  used  in  this  issue  are:  TCR,  Teachers  College  Record;  ESJ,  Elementary  Schoo 
Journal;  EAS,  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  and  ASBJ,  American  School  Board  Journal. 
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Istniction,  saving  on  sub-bids,  and  saving 
on  contractor's  fee  because  the  board 
assumes  the  risk  of  the  final  cost.  This 
method  is  especially  recommended  for 
work  in  alterations  and  remodeling  where 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  expense 
involved.  The  cost-plus  plan  puts  addi- 
I  tional  responsibility  on  the  architect  and 
the  bKiard  of  education. 

I  Owens,  William  A.  The  Value  in  Predic¬ 
tion  of  Scholarship  of  a  Combination  of 
Tests,  EAS,  14:41-45,  January,  1928. 
Five  tests  were  given  to  the  Freshmen 
at  Winona  State  Teachers  College  and 
compared  with  the  scholastic  records  for 
the  first  term  to  determine  how  accurately 
any  test  or  several  tests  could  forecast 
success  in  a  somewhat  probationary  term. 

I  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of 
!  variance  the  results  of  the  English,  Thur- 
^  stone.  Alpha,  Mixed  Fundamentals,  and 
Spelling  and  Arithmetic  Tests  “point  to  a 
high  predictive  value  of  the  English  test, 
the  low  predictive  value  of  the  five  tests 
taken  together  and  of  the  Alpha  taken 
alone,  and  the  equality  in  predictive  value 

I  of  Thurstone  and  the  combination  of 
English,  Thurstone,  and  Alpha.’’ 

Bender,  John  F.  Criticisms  of  Attendance 
Laws,  ASBJ,  76:43-44,  145-46,  Febru- 

Iary,  1928. 

summary  of  the  faults  foimd  by  school 
administrators  with  the  present  school- 
attendance  laws  in  the  various  states  is 
given  in  this  article.  The  weaknesses 
found  include  too  few  days  required,  time 
not  beginning  at  the  first  day  of  school, 
too  low  educational  requirements,  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  distribution  of  public  funds  on 
the  basis  of  days  of  attendance,  too  low 
age  limits,  too  general  provisions,  and  too 
little  use  of  school  census  as  a  factor  in 
enforcing  attendance. 

Moehlman,  Arthur  B.  Child  Accounting: 
Its  Achievements  and  Problems,  ASBJ, 
76:53-54,  137-38,  February,  1928. 

This  article  presents  in  some  detail  the 
plan,  program,  and  history  of  child 
accounting  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  and 
discusses  that  proposed  in  Iowa  and  Colo¬ 
rado.  A  clearly  presented  list  of  child¬ 
accounting  problems  concludes  the  article. 

Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.  State  School 
Funds  and  Their  Apportionment,  ASBJ, 
76:39-41,  145-46,  February,  1928. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
state  school  funds  by  Professor  Swift. 
After  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  state 


school  ftmds  and  their  apportionment. 
Professor  Swift  gives  in  detail,  by  expla¬ 
nation  and  illustration,  the  way  in  which 
Maryland  collects  and  distributes  her 
state  school  funds.  He  gives  five  benefits 
of  the  Maryland  plan  including  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportimity  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  local  effort. 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Alexander,  Carter,  and  others.  Edu¬ 
cational  Research.  New  York,  Teachers 
College,  Coliunbia  University,  1927. 
41  pp. 

This  pamphlet  “aims  to  meet  urgent 
needs  of  most  graduate  students  in  educa¬ 
tion .  Specifically,  many  wish  to 

know  how  to  choose,  define,  outline,  work 
out,  and  write  up  a  problem,  the  whole 
to  result  in  a  satisfactory  dissertation.’’ 
Valuable  information  is  given  on  available 
bibliographies  and  the  location  of  source 
materials. 

A  Proposed  Four-Year  Curriculum  for  the 
Preparation  of  Elementary  School 
Teachers  in  the  Harris  Teachers  College. 
St.  Louis,  Department  of  Instruction, 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  1927.  96  pp. 
(Public  School  Messenger,  Vol.  25, 
No.  3) 

Among  other  things,  this  study  gives  a 
suggested  program  of  studies  for  the  four- 
year  course.  The  total  semester  credit 
required  in  this  suggested  pro^am  is  146 
semester  hours,  which  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  1^  semester-hours  standard 
adopted  by  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  are  allotted  to  what 
seem  to  be  professional  courses;  this  is 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  require¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  evidence  of  provision 
for  professionalized  courses  which  is  some¬ 
what  surprising,  considering  present-day 
curriculum  thinking  as  to  teachers’  colleges 
and  two  previous  Missouri  studies — 
Learned  and  Bagley’s,  and  C.  M.  Hill’s. 

Hill,  Clyde  Milton.  A  Decade  of  Progress 
in  Teacher  Training.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1927. 
219  pp. 

This  dissertation  may  be  considered  a 
supplement  to  Bulletin  No.  14  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  Dr.  Hill’s 
study  reports  a  careful  investigation  which 
was  made  of  the  status  of  teacher  training 
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in  Missouri  in  1926  for  the  purpiose  of 
learning  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  and  the  tendencies  which  have  been 
developed  in  teacher  training  in  that 
State  since  the  recommendations  embodied 
in  the  Carnegie  report  were  made.  The 
changes  are  both  extensive  and  encourag¬ 
ing,  indicating  that  Missouri  has  made  a 
distinct  effort  to  raise  the  level  of  her 
teacher-training  program. 

Lutes,  Olin  S.  An  Evaluation  of  Three 
Techniques  for  Improving  Ability  to 
Solve  A  rithmetic  Problems.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  University  of  Iowa,  1926.  41  pp. 
(Monographs  in  Education,  First 
Series,  No.  6) 

Four  groups  of  VI-B  children  were  used 
in  this  study.  One  group  was  trained  in 
computation,  one  in  choosing  operations, 
and  one  in  choosing  solutions.  The  fourth 
was  a  control  group.  The  arithmetic 
examination  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  was  used  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  the  experiment.  All  groups  made 
better  than  average  gains  during  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  computational  group  made  the 
most  gain,  the  control  group  was  second, 
the  group  on  choosing  solutions  was  third, 
and  the  group  on  choosing  operations  was 
fourth.  Improvement  in  computational 
accuracy  was  found  to  increase  the  ability 
to  solve  verbal  problems. 

Lemon,  Allan  Clark.  An  Experimental 
Study  of  Guidance  and  Placement  of 
Freshmen  in  the  Lowest  Decile  of  the 
Iowa  Qualifying  Examination,  1925. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  University  of  Iowa, 
135  pp.  (University  of  Iowa  Studies, 
Studies  in  Education,  No.  124) 

One  hundred  six  Freshmen  in  the  lowest 
decile  of  those  entering  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1925  were  divided  into  experi¬ 
mental  and  control  groups  of  paired 
abilities.  Members  of  the  experimental 
group  were  given  aids  in  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  to  university  life  through  a  definite 
course  involving  how  to  study,  time¬ 
budgeting,  note-taking,  reading  habits,  and 
remedial  work  in  fundamentals.  Each 
student  received  social,  vocational,  health, 
and  personal  guidance  after  an  intensive 
analysis  of  the  abilities  and  background 
of  each  was  made.  Each  case  history 
included  detailed  information  from  the 
student,  from  the  high-school  principal, 
from  university  instructors  and  from  test 
results.  Factors  found  which  were  thought 
to  cause  maladjustment  included  poor 
health,  insufficient  preparation  in  the 


elementary  grades  and  high  school,  child¬ 
hood  emotional  experiences  or  influences, 
lack  of  proper  home  culture,  faulty  reading 
habits,  poor  study  habits,  and  excessive 
social  activity. 


BOOKS  TO  READ  f 

Koos,  Leonard  V.  The  American  Second¬ 
ary  School.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1927.  xii  -h  755  pp.  I 

This  book  contains  the  most  compre-  I 
hensive  discussion  of  secondary  education  I 
yet  published  for  it  includes  the  junior  S 
high  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  * 
junior  college,  on  the  other.  The  author 
makes  use  of  statistical  and  illustrative 
material  in  presenting  his  ideas,  borrows 
generously  from  the  findings  of  research, 
and  tells  of  the  most  recent  movements 
in  secondary  education. 

Ferriss,  Emery  M.  Secondary  Education  j 
in  Country  ani  Village.  New  York, 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1027. 

XX  -h  401  pp. 

The  principle  that  every  normal  young 
person  in  a  democracy  should  find  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  in  the  secondary 
school  which  will  appeal  to  his  interests 
and  contribute  to  his  future  activities,  is 
applied  by  the  author  of  this  book  to  the 
conditions  in  the  small  community.  Such 
pertinent  problems  as  the  curricula,  inter-  I 
nal  organization,  extra-curricular  activ-  ^ 
ities,  administration  and  supervision,  and 
relations  to  higher  institutions  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  they  apply  to  the  rural  and 
village  high  school.  Consolidation  of 
schools  and  increased  enrollment  in  second¬ 
ary  schot)ls  are  suggested  as  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  presented. 

Good,  Carter  V.  The  Supplementary 
Reading  Assignment.  Baltimore.  War¬ 
wick  and  York,  1927.  ix  -|-  227  pp.  • 
“From  the  standpoint  of  range  and 
accuracy  of  information,  application  of  I 
material  read  to  the  solution  of  problem  | 
situations,  the  reproduction  of  thought,  ! 
retention  of  ideas,  and  the  sensing  of  \ 
fundamental  relationships,  which  is  the  . 
better  procedure,  to  read  a  short  selection 
intensively  or  to  read  a  larger  amount  of 
material  extensively?”  asks  the  author. 

He  finds  that  the  extensive  method  is  best 
in  all  save  one  situation,  that  of  ability  to 
reproduce  ideas.  This  book  is  hardly  suited  j 
to  use  as  a  textbook;  it  will  serve  best  i 
the  advanced  student  and  investigator.  7 
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Wells,  F.  L.  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical 
Practice.  New  York,  World  Book 
Company,  1927.  315  pp. 

Intelligence  tests  have  been  welcomed 
because  they  give  an  opportunity  to 
measure  in  an  objective  way  qualities  that 
have  been  considered  unmeasurable.  This 
book  sounds  a  timely  warning  against  the 
tendency  to  represent  the  individual  by  a 


series  of  numerical  scores,  and  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  clinical  attitude,  that  is,  the 
attitude  of  finding  out  why  the  scores  are 
what  they  are.  The  book  is  adapted  to 
use  as  a  textbook  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  and  to  use  as  a  handbook  by 
clinical  examiners.  It  should  exert  a  whole¬ 
some  influence  in  the  field  of  clinical 
practice. 


NOTES  ON  SECTIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Eighth  Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference 
April  12,  13,  14  Reserve  the  Dates 


ART 

Alfonso  lannelli,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  design  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  will  address  this  section. 
His  topic  is  “The  Prophecy  of 
American  Art.”  Mr.  lannelli  main¬ 
tains  a  studio  at  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 
in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Art 
Institute.  Work  done  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fine  Arts  of  Ohio  State 
University  will  be  exhibited  during 
the  Conference. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

Two  years  ago  V.  A.  C.  Henmon 
was  a  speaker  at  two  sections  of  the 
Sixth  Annual  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
welcome  him  back  this  year.  Mr. 
Henmon,  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
in  teacher  training  in  the  coimtry,  is 
at  present  Head  of  the  Psychology 
Department  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  “Method  in  Teaching” 
is  his  subject. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Henmon,  who 
alone  should  be  a  big  drawing  card 
for  the  Teacher-Training  Section, 
H.  B.  Alberty  and  E.  W.  Pahlow,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  are  on  the 
program.  “The  Teacher-Training 


Program  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education”  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Alberty ’s  address  and  “The  Profes¬ 
sionalizing  of  Subject-Matter”  that 
of  Mr.  Pahlow’s. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 

P.  H.  Hagboldt,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  will  give  a  paper  on 
“Elements  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  the  T caching  of  F oreign  Languages.  ’  ’ 
G.  R.  Havens,  of  the  Romance 
Language  Department,  Ohio  State 
University,  will  open  the  discussion 
on  Dr.  Hagboldt’s  address. 

On  Friday  noon  a  luncheon  will  be 
held  for  those  interested  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Reservations  should  be  sent  to 
B.  A.  Eisenlohr,  German  Department, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

W.  O.  Thompson,  president  emeritus 
of  Ohio  State  University,  and  Miss 
Jessie  M.  Burrall,  of  Stephens  College, 
Columbia,  Missouri,  are  the  speakers 
on  this  program.  Mr.  Thompson’s 
subject  is  “The  Problem  of  Religious 
Education.”  He  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  West. 
Miss  Burrall  is  a  student  and  writer 
in  the  field  of  religious  education. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

Thursday  afternoon  has  been  set 
as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
school  librarians  in  order  that  those 
interested  may  have  time  to  attend 
meetings  of  other  sections  during  the 
remaining  time  of  the  Conference. 
“When  Is  School  Library  Work  a  Fine 
Art?’’  is  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Miss  Mildred  Pope,  librarian  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Aniela  Poray,  librarian  of  North¬ 
eastern  High  School,  Detroit,  will 
lead  the  round  table  discussion  on  the 
topic,  “Character  Building  through 
the  Library.’’  Miss  Annie  Spencer 
Cutter  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
will  preside. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Two  well-known  speakers,  William 
McAndrew  and  Charles  L.  Spain,  are 
on  this  program.  Mr.  McAndrew  is 
Editor  of  the  Educatiotial  Review  and 
was  until  recently  Superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  schools.  Mr.  Spain  is 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
public  schools  and  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  platoon  school.  “The  Man 
with  the  Folded  Arms — a  Running 
Account  of  How  the  Superintendency 
of  Schools  is  Changing  to  a  Service 
of  Active  Production  Measurable  and 
Demonstrable  ’’  is  the  topic  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew’s  address,  while  Air.  Spain’s 
topic  is  “Major  Problems  in  School 
Administration.  ’  ’ 

ELEMENTARY  TE.ACHERS 

F.  B.  Knight,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  Aliss  Lois  Hayden  Meek, 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  will  speak 
Friday  morning.  Air.  Knight’s  topic 
is  “Some  Hopeful  Tendencies  in  the 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic.’’  He  is 
co-author  of  the  Knight,  Studebaker, 
and  Ruch  Standard  Service  Arith¬ 
metics  and  has  done  considerable 
writing  in  the  elementarj’-school  field. 
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“The  Influence  of  the  Pre-School 
Alovement  onElementary  Education  ’  ’ 
is  the  topic  of  Miss  Aleek’s  address. 
She  has  done  much  study  and 
research  in  the  field  of  pre-school 
education.  Miss  Ruth  AI.  Griffith, 
of  Teachers  College,  Aliami  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  preside. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 

Aliss  Alildred  Aliller,  who  is  in 
charge  of  this  program,  has  secured 
Aliss  Lois  Hayden  Aleek  as  the  major 
speaker.  Aliss  Aleek  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  research  and  lecturing  in 
the  kindergarten-primary  field.  At 
present  she  is  engaged  in  work  in  this 
field  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  “Attitudes  and  Learning” 
is  the  subject  of  Aliss  Meek’s  address. 

Aliss  Helen  Coe  Clowes,  assistant 
professor  of  education.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Excursion  Studies  in  Relation 
to  Curriculum-Alaking.”  Plans  are 
now  being  made  for  a  kindergarten¬ 
primary  luncheon  and  for  an  exhibit 
of  creative  work  in  English  and  the 
social  studies. 

JOURNALISM 

“What  the  Teacher  of  Journalism 
Can  and  Should  Do”  is  the  topic 
of  the  address  by  Grant  A'lilnor  Hyde, 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  L*niver- 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hyde  is  the 
author  of  many  high-school  and 
college  textbooks  on  journalism  and 
editing. 

In  addition  to  this  address  three 
problems  are  listed  for  discussion. 
They  are  as  follows:  (1)  Shall  the 
state  conference  of  the  Journalism 
Association  of  Ohio  Schools  in  the 
fall  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  district 
meetings  held  in  connection  with  the 
six  teacher  association  meetings?  (2) 
In  what  ways  can  publication  con- 
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tests  be  made  of  greater  service  to  the 
schools?  (3)  How  can  school  publica- 
*  tions  help  in  promoting  desirable 

.  school  publicity? 

f  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
I  a  luncheon  for  the  teachers  of 

f  journalism  and  advisers  of  student 

!  publications.  Election  of  officers  for 
■  the  Journalism  Association  of  Ohio 
Schools  will  take  place  at  the  close  of 
'  this  meeting  which  is  scheduled  for 
I  2  o’clock  Friday  afternoon.  George 
I  Starr  Lasher,  head  of  the  Department 
1  of  Journalism,  Ohio  University,  is  in 
I  charge  of  this  program. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

\  It  is  our  special  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  secure  Robert  W.  Selvidge, 
chairman  of  the  Departments  of 
Industrial  Arts  Education,  Vocational 
I  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  for  this  pro- 
I  gram.  Air.  Selvidge  comes  to  us 
I  fresh  from  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe 
during  which  time  he  studied  the 

i  vocational  training  systems  of 
European  countries.  He  is  Director 
of  Apprentice  Training  for  the  Moree 
I  Railway  Mergers  and  will  give  us 
!  the  value  of  his  experience  with  this 
large  corporation.  During  the  World 
War,  he  was  Dean  of  the  Camp  Grant 
f  School.  While  in  this  office  he  wrote 
the  first  E-R  Manuals  for  industrial 
f  training  in  the  army.  Mr.  Selvidge 
t  is  author  of  How  to  Teach  a  Trade 
and  Individual  Instruction  Sheets. 
“Individualizing  Instruction  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion”  is  the  topic  of  his  address. 
Ralph  H.  Waterhouse,  assistant 

1  superintendent  of  the  Akron  schools, 
will  lead  the  discussion  following  this 
talk. 

The  worth  of  this  sectional  meeting 
is  doubly  assured  by  an  address  by 
Alfonse  lanneli,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  design  at  the  Chicago  Art 


Institute,  who  will  present  the  artist’s 
point  of  \new  of  industrial  education. 
His  topic  is  ‘‘The  Creative  Arts  in 
Industry.”  Discussion  of  Mr.  lan- 
nelli’s  address  will  be  led  by  G.  R. 
Frank,  supervisor  of  manual  arts, 
Columbus. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  subject  of  the  address  to  be 
given  by  Miss  Katherine  Blunt,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  is  ‘‘Some 
New  Developments  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  ’  ’  The  other  address,  ‘  ‘  Home 
Economics  for  Everyone,”  will  be 
given  by  Bertha  E.  Titsworth,  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  A  discussion 
follows  each  address. 

Immediately  following  the  program 
there  is  to  be  an  informal  tea  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  at  Campbell  Hall. 
At  6  p.  M.  there  will  be  a  dinner 
for  this  section  at  Pomerence  Hall. 
The  meeting  of  the  Home  Economics 
Section  is  scheduled  for  Friday  after¬ 
noon. 

CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Three  well-known  speakers  will 
appear  on  this  program.  Mr.  Herman 
M.  Adler,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research  at  Chicago,  is  the 
out-of-state  speaker.  Mr.  Adler  is  a 
psychiatrist  and  criminologist  who  is 
nationally  known.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Children’s  Hospital  at 
Boston,  leaving  there  to  take  charge 
of  his  present  work.  Mr.  Adler’s 
topic  is  ‘‘The  Significance  of  Certain 
Discrepancies  Disclosed  by  the  Mental 
Examination  of  Children.” 

Miss  Ada  H.  Arlitt,  who  is  well 
known  for  her  work  in  the  field  of 
child  care  and  training,  will  discuss 
‘‘Some  Mental  Hygiene  Aspects  of 
the  Pre-School  Period.”  Miss  Arlitt 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  school  in  connection  with 
Bryn  Mawr  College  where  she  was 
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Professor  of  Education,  She  is  at 
present  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Child  Care  and  Training  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

“Some  Adventures  with  Tests  of 
the  Emotions”  is  the  subject  of  an 
address  which  will  be  given  by 
Sidney  L.  Pressey,  of  Ohio  State 
University.  The  Clinical  Psychology 
Section  meets  Friday  afternoon.  Miss 
Mabel  R.  Femald,  director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Bureau,  Cincinnati  public 
schools,  will  preside. 

PHYSICAL  education:  women 

Mrs.  Louise  Patterson  Van  Sickle, of 
the  University  of  Michigan,will  talk  on 
“  Development  of  Leadership  through 
Physical  Education.”  The  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  lead  by  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Dieter  of  Starling  Junior  High  School, 
Columbus.  “Modem  Methods  of 
Teaching  Folk  Dancing”  is  the  topic 
of  the  address  by  Miss  Olive  Whit¬ 
worth,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 
Miss  Marguerite  Kellerman,  of  Crest- 
view  Junior  High  School,  Coliunbus, 
will  be  in  charge  of  demonstration 
folk  dancing.  Officers  will  be  elected 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

I>ee  L.  Driver,  director  of  the 
Rural  Service  Bureau,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania, 
will  bring  to  this  section  values 
gained  through  his  experience  in 
rural  education.  J.  L.  Clifton,  state 
director  of  education,  will  follow  the 
general  theme  of  the  Conference  in 
his  address,  “  Teaching  as  a  Fine  Art.” 
“The  Contribution  of  the  County 
Normal  School  to  Teaching  as  a  Fine 
Art”  will  be  presented  by  County 
Superintendent  C.  D.  Groves  of 
Ashtabula  County.  Miss  L.  Ethel 
Spray,  primary  supervisor  of  Mahon¬ 
ing  County  will  present  “The  Con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Primary  Supervisor 


to  Teaching  as  a  Fine  Art,”  while  I 
‘  ‘  The  Contribution  of  the  High-School  I 
Supervisor  to  Teaching  as  a  Fine  Art  ”  I 
is  the  subject  of  the  talk  by  L.  E.  I 
Hayes,  high-school  supervisor  of  Cuy-  j 
ahoga  County. 

Jerome  Hull,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  Youngstown,  is  responsible 
for  arranging  this  program.  He  will 
preside  at  the  meeting  of  this  section. 

SCHOOL  BUSINESS  OFFICIALS 

This  is  the  second  year  for  the 
School  Business  Officials’  Section.  ^ 
An  exceptionally  good  program  was 
offered  last  year.  W.  G.  Reeder,  who 
started  this  section  last  year,  has 
arranged  a  full  program  for  Friday, 
beginning  in  the  morning  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  afternoon.  The 
morning  session  will  consider  the  w'ork 
of  school  janitors.  That  of  the  after¬ 
noon  will  take  up  general  admini¬ 
strative  problems. 

G.  F.  Womrath,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Education,  will  give  two 
addresses.  In  the  forenoon  his  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  on  “How  Minneapolis 
Selects  and  Trains  Her  School  Jani¬ 
tors.”  The  subject  of  his  afternoon 
address  is  “How  Minneapolis  Ad¬ 
ministers  School  Supplies.”  The  rest 
of  this  full  program  is  as  follows: 

“  Standardizing  the  Work  and  Pay  of 
School  Janitors  in  Columbus,”  by 
Erdis  G.  Robinson,  member  of  the 
Columbus  Board  of  Education ;  ‘  ‘  Mak¬ 
ing  a  Salary  Schedule  for  School 
Janitors,”  by  R.  H.  Waterhouse, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
Akron;  “  Cincinnati’s  Experience  with 
Contractual  Janitorial  Service,”  by 
C.  W.  Handman,  director  of  schools, 
Cincinnati;  “Studies  of  the  Capacity 
Use  of  School  Buildings,”  by  H.  G. 
McGee,  director,  Municipal  Research 
Bureau,  Akron;  “Making  and  Ad¬ 
ministering  the  School  Budget,”  by 
A.  H.  Bell,  auditor  of  the  public 
schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 


